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view of this power taken in the Convention of 1787 and in the State 
Ratifying Conventions, the decisions of the Supreme Court while still 
dominated by the point of view of the Framers of the Constitution, and, 
most important of all, the record of later judicial decisions. In discuss- 
ing the latter, the author strongly maintains that the early precedents 
have never been overruled. Judicial utterances asserting the doctrine 
that the reserved rights of the States set a constitutional bar to the treaty 
power of the United States are confined, with the exception of one or 
two circuit court decisions interpreting Indian treaties, to obiter dicta, 
ordinarily of a very gratuitous sort. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that in Judge Story's much-quoted declaration to the effect that 
the treaty power " is not to be so construed as to destroy the fundamental 
laws of the State," the word " state " is regarded by the author as plainly 
used in its generic and not its particular sense. Further, the State-rights 
view of the treaty power, it is held, "was retained during the period of 
its greatest prominence by immediate concern for a great sectional interest 
which no longer exists." 

In conclusion, Professor Corwin argues that the theoretic supremacy of 
the treaty power is not in reality so fraught with danger as has been 
frequently maintained. In the first place, he points out that the con- 
stitution of the Senate fits it to be a guardian of State rights. Further, 
the power of Congress to abrogate treaties constitutes an effective check. 
But the strongest safeguard of all, in the author's view, is that principle 
of self-interest which deters any nation from surrendering by treaty with 
another that degree of control over its internal concerns which other 
nations habitually retain. To reinforce this view, the author instances that 
settled maxim of international law which provides that when treaty pro- 
visions are ambiguous nothing passes by implication to the diminution of 
the sovereignty of the granting power. These arguments, especially the 
last, seem to be admissions that the historical argument is not conclusive. 
But so far as this argument itself is concerned, Professor Corwin's treatise 
presents a mass of logically cemented facts not easily to be overthrown. 



Love and Liberation. By John Hall Wheelock. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Company, 1913. 

To the poet in a certain state of lyric rapture, it seems to be a matter of 
no great importance what he calls the essential thing of which he writes, or 
how, if at all, he defines it. " Beauty " and " Love " are the terms most 
commonly used, and they are the words which appear most frequently in 
Mr. Wheelock's fervent songs. Perhaps if we called the thing " Life," we 
would come as near as possible to naming it correctly. If you are a 
pantheist, you may call it God, or if you are very much in love you may 
symbolize it as the beloved. But in any case, the mood is much the same — 
it is the mood of feeling spiritually alive and in harmony with a living 
universe ; of seeing existence as a flashing stream trembling with life. 

Purely of this nature seems to be Mr. Wheelock's inspiration, as revealed 
in the present volume of verses. The exaltation of Love and of Liberation, 
in the loftiest and vaguest senses which these conceptions are capable of 
bearing, is the dominant motive. The following verses, though not of the 
author's best, are significant of his general tenor: 
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Why do I lift my voice 

Drunken as though with wine? 
Because I have discovered 

That everything is divine. 

What we seek, we find — 

Seem it or near or far: 
Because I have discovered 

That what we seek, we are. 

Joy and Beauty and Love 

Never the heart may fly, 
Whether it would or no, 

Whether it live or die. 

As an example of richer expression, we may choose, out of many rich 
verses, these: 

Now the immortal peacock 

Above our dreaming heads, 
The star-eyed, veering train 
Of sumptuous darkness spreads. 

Now a foamed wake in heaven 

The sun's keel leaves behind 
Of stars, and phosphorous splendors, 

And memories in the mind. 

The two citations seem to mark approximately the poet's two limits — the 
limit, in the one direction, of thought, and in the other of poetic imagining. 
But always there is intensity and delicacy of feeling; and as the feeling is 
delicate and intense, so the expression is simple and the flow of words liquid. 
Of course we cannot afford to disregard the apparent significance of poetry, 
however spontaneously lyrical it may be, but that is not the end of the 
matter. Though there be many — the present critic among them — who find 
themselves unable to respond whole-heartedly to Mr. Wheelock's mode of 
celebrating the infinite, while they are baffled in the attempt to distinguish 
in such utterances as his between insight and illusion, between the vision of 
truth or beauty and mere meaningless splendor, still few will deny the 
genuine lyric quality of the verses in Love and Liberation. The gift of 
ecstatic expression has never been vouchsafed to many, and has always 
been prized for its own sake. This gift Mr. Wheelock possesses in no 
small degree. 



Educational Resources of Village and Rural Communities. Edited 
by Joseph K. Haet. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 

This volume is intended mainly as a "tool of inquiry," aiming to pro- 
mote a better social understanding of and among rural and village com- 
munities. The editor advances the view, which doubtless has a certain 
amount of truth in it, that education is at present too closely confined to 
the school. Education, especially rural education, it has been said, must 
be hitched to life rather than to a star, and it is becoming incumbent upon 
teachers and ministers to know something of the economic, social, and 



